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[ N° XLUL, | Saturday, Nov. 26. 1785. 


To the AUTHOR of the LOUNGER. 


SIR, ——JShire, Oét, 1785. 
T the age of thirty-five I fucceeded, by the death of a near 
relation, to a confiderable land-eftate. Upon this event I 
refolved to fix my refidence at the family manfion-houfe. I was 
very little acquainted with that part of the country where it was 
fituated; but I was told it was in an uncommonly good neighbour= 
bood; and that I fhould be particularly fortunate in having it ia 
my power to enjoy an excellent fociety. 1 found a tolerable library 
of old books, to which [ added a pretty extenfive colle&tion of mo- 
dern ones: From the perufal of them, from the attention which 
I propofed to give to the culture of a part of my eftate which I 
meant to farm myfelf, and from the enjoyment which I expected 
to reap from the company and converfation of my good neigh- 
bours, I was in hopes that my life would flide on in a very agree-= 
able manner. 

Being naturally of an eafy temper, and defirous of being on 
good terms with every one around me, as foon as I came to fix 
my abode, I made it a principal object, to get acquainted with my 
neighbours, and to eftablifh a familiar intercourfe between us. 
Our firft vifits were rather formal and diftant; but this gradually 
wore off, and our correfpondence became frequent and repeated. 
Their invitations to me were numerous; and I did not fail to afk 
them in return. I endeavoured to make my welcome as warm as 
theirs, and to treat them with the fame marks of hofpitality which 
I received. 

But, Sir, I now find that what I expected would have been one 
of the bleffings of my fituation, has become one of its greateft 
misfortunes. My neighbours having once found the way to my 
houfe, are now fcarce ever out of it, When they are idle in the 
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mornings, which is almoft always the cafe, they direct their ride 
or their walk my way, and pay a friendly vifit to their neighbour 
Dalton, 1am by this means interrupted in my attention to my 
farm, and have not time left to give the neceflary orders, It is 
vain to think of making ufe of my library: when I fit down to 
read, | am difturbed before I get the length of a few pages, and 
am obliged to break off in the midft of an interefting ftory, or an 
inftructive piece of reafoning. I cannot deny myfelf, or order 
my fervants to tell lam not at home. This is one of your privi- 
leves in town; but in the country, if one’s horfes are in the ftable, 
or one’s chaife in the coach-houfe, one is of neceflity bound to re- 
ceive all intruders. In this manner are my mornings conftantly 
loft, and 1 am not allowed to have a fingle half-hour to my/elf. 

This, however, is one of the flighteft of my diftrefles; the 
morning intrufions are nothing to the more formal vifitations of 
the afternoons. Hardly a day pafles without my being obliged to 
have a great dinner for the reception of my neighbours; and when 
they are not with me, good neighbourhood, | am told, requires I 
fhould be with them, and give them my vifitations in return, 
Even of the very beft company, where the very beft converfation 
takes place, a man is apt, at leaft 1 have felt this in myfelf, fome- 
times to tire, and to wifh for the indulgence of that liftlef{nefs, 
that fort of dreaming indolence, which you, Sir, are fo well ac- 
guainted with, and which can only be had alone, But to be con- 
{tantly expofed to be in a crowd, a crowd {elected from no other 
circumftance than from their refiding within ten miles of you ;— 
the keeper of an inn is not, in point of company, in a worfe 
fituation ! 

But the merely being obliged to fpend my mornings in the way 
I have defcribed, and my afternoons in a con{tant crowd of pro- 
mifcuous company, 1s not the only evil I have to complain of. 
The manner in which | am obliged to {pend it in that company 1s 
{till more difagreeable, Hofpitality in this part of the country 
does not confift folely in keeping an open houfe, and receiving all 
your neighbours for many miles round; but one mutft fill them 
drunk, and get drunk with them one’s felf. Having no fund of 
converfation with which they can entertain their landlord or each 
other, they are obliged to have recourfe to their glafs to make up 
for every other want, and deficiency of matter is fupplied with 


repeated bumpers, It is a favourite maxim here, that Conver/a- 
tion fpoils good company; and this maxim is moft invariably fol- 
lowed 
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lowed in practice, unlefs noife and vociferation after the fwallow- 
ing of more than one bottle can be called converfation. Without 
injuftice it may be faid of moft of my neighbours, that when fo- 
ber they are filent, and when not fober, it were better they re- 
mained filent. I have frequently made efforts to check the riot 
and intemperance of my guefts, and to with-hold the bottle from 
them, when | have thought they have drunk fully as much as 
was good for them ; but I have always found myfelf unable to 
do it. I fhould hate to be called a ftingy fellow; and 1 know if 
I were to eftablifh fobriety I fhould be called ftingy. When I 
cannot keep my guefts fober, 1 fometimes try to efcape the glafs, 
and to be fober myfelf: but when I do this, I find fome of them 
Jook upon me with an evil eye, as if I meant to be a fpy upon 
the unguarded moments of my guefts; others laugh at me for 
giving myfelf airs, as they call it; and I cannot bear to be 
laughed at. 

But riot and drunkennefs are not all the ills I have to fubmit 
to. After we have drunk oceans of liquor, cards are commonly 
propofed; and gambling and drunkennefs, though very unfit 
companions, are joined together. We do not play for a very 
deep ftake, but ftill we play for fomething confiderable. I do 
not like to lofe, and yet it is equally difagreeable to win. J am 
commonly pretty lucky; and inarun of luck, often fuffer a 
good deal in gaining their guineas from people who I know well 
cannot afford to lofethem, It is a mortifying {pectacle, to fee 
thofe who are frequently together, and feem to be the greate(t 
friends when the bottle is going round, after they have drunk as 
much as they can hold, fit down to pilfer one another of fums 
which they cannot eafily pay, and which their fober moments 
will feel the diftrefs of paying. 

Sometimes, to avoid play, I counterfeit fleepinefs, and efcape 
to bed. But this does not break up the party ;—they are only 
left more at their liberty; and the morning is far advanced be- 
fore matters are brought toaconclufion. The evil confequen- 
ces of this to my domeftic economy are obvious. My family is 
difturbed with noife during the whole night, and my fervants 
are prevented from going to bed. My houfe is thus rendered a 
{cene of confufion, and every houfehold-concern is neglected. I 
wifh to get up betimes in the morning, and to have breakfaft at 
an early hour: but this cannot be accomplifhed; for when I 
ring 
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ring for John to bring up the tea-kettle, I am told he has not 
been above an hour in bed, 

The corruption of the higher orders of the family I find is 
fpreading among the lower, Going into the fervants hall one 
night ata late hour, when I had efcaped from the gambling par- 
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ty in the drawing-room, I found the whole fervants engaged at 
érag. could hardly be angry at them; they were only doing 
on a f{maller {cale what was a-doing ona larger above ftairs; and 
being forced to fit up all night, they were obliged to fill up their 
time with fomething. 

I have thus, Sir, laid before you fome of the diftreffes of my 
fituation, all of which feem to proceed from my having a good 
neighbourhood. I have frequently refolved to exert myfelf man- 
fully to puta ftop to thefe grievances, to quarrel with all my 
neighbours, and to tell them, that for the future I am to lock 
up my doors, and neither to give nor to receive their vifits, But 
my refolution has hitherto failed me. One of the comforts I ex- 
pected to have received from living in the country, was, that I 
might live undifturbed; that the eafinefs of my temper fhould 
not be broke in upon; and that I fhould have no occafion for 
vigorous exertion. Defirous of being ona good footing with 
every body, and unable to bear either the cenfure or the derifion 
of others, | have not been able, nor do I believe I ever {hall be 
able, to fummon up as much refolution as to expofe myfelf to 
the {corn or to the hatred of thofe around me. 

In this fituation it has occurred to me, that if you think proper 
to publifh this letter, it may poflibly, without my taking any 
ftronger meafure, have a good effect; it may perhaps afford a 
hint to my neighbours, which may relieve me in fome meafure, 
without any further ftir of mine. Butif this fhall not happen, 
and if my grievances fhall ftill continue, I find | fhall be obliged, 
however unwillingly, to give up my habitation in the country, 
and to take a houfe in town, in order that I may fometimes en- 
joy the pleafures of folitude and retirement, and efcape the evils 
of a good neighbourhood. 

lam, &c. GEORGE DALTON, 


EDINBURG Hs 


Publifhed by WILLIAM CREECH; by whom Communications 
from Correfpondents are received, 


Next Saturday will be publifhed N° XLIV, 
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